Monmouth
If Clarendon could have foreseen coming events he
would have done well not to have cavilled at the statement
that James, Duke of Monmouth, was a "natural son" of
the King. But in that day the question of Charles's
marriage with Lucy Walter was not mooted, and no one
could well foresee that Monmouth would ever claim to be
the lawful son of the King, Clarendon, after the manner
of statesmen, preferred to leave the sonship question in
vague uncertainty. It might turn out that Charles would
want some day to acknowledge his son and make him his
heir, and cut out his brother James, or contrariwise Charles
might wish to nominate James for the succession and
dismiss Monmouth,
At that date Charles himself probably did not know
what he intended to do. He liked the pretty boy. His
mother was his first love. He had a royal zeal for heaping
treasure on the minion of the moment, and he had enough
foresight to see that a favourite Protestant son would be a
good pawn to push forward against the Roman Catholic
brother if he threatened to be disagreeable.
Never, since Prince Hal and perhaps Prince Henry, the
son of James L, had England a prince of greater beauty and
charm than this young Absalom, Everyone who saw him
describes him as the Prince Charming of his world. Not
only did he delight the King, but at a very early age gave
evidence of his royal instincts, and was regarded by his
father with fond amusement when it was reported that he
was already " la terreur universelle des epoux et des amants*"
Nor was he merely a Court puppet lolling in the barges
of the women as they drifted down the river, or carrying
their spaniels on the terraces or romping with them in the
glades of the park. He was a manly youth, and was at his
best on board a ship, or in the field in the saddle, or on the
tennis court or the tilt-yard, and was a fleet runner, and
ready to wager his prowess against any man in fair sport.
He was eager for exercise, and could throw aside the chains
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